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the speculative philosophy of a Plato, and the
practical philosophy of a Xenophon, as the
Parthenon and the Propylea issued forth from
the quarries of Pentelicus, was allowed in his
dungeon a view of the Acropolis, and looked
upon the Goddess of laborious Wisdom, face
to face.

What would one not give to know how far he
believed in her and the other Gods of his
country 1 That he believed in much more
is certain, as well as that he was cheered
by far higher than Pagan hopes; or, teach
what he might, he would have taken care that
his philosophic " Banquet" should never be
garnished with such " bitter herbs " as hemlock.
It does not follow that he did not believe in those
Gods. Though his dying charge to his ptipil
whom he commanded to sacrifice to Esculapius,
when his unfriendly physidaiifl were about to
cure him of the disease of life, \tets obviously but
allegorical in import, yet we know that he
advised Xenophon to consult the oracle of
Apollo, and that he told his judges he feared the